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Art of Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 



By CHARLES L. BORGMEYER 

(In Three Parts— Part II) 



PRINCE Pierre Troubetzkoy's first 
public exhibition in London was with 
The New English Art Club. The art 
world went wild over his "Study for a 
Portrait in Open Air/' and conservative 
papers like The Morning Post gave col- 
umns to what seems almost fulsome praise. 
The Standard expressed the general opin- 
ion in a review as follows : 

"The most striking picture in the room is a 
life-sized 'Study for a Portrait in Open Air,' 
by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. It is one of the 
strongest things exhibited in England for many 
a day. It entirely 'takes charge' of the gallery ; 
all else must be seen after one has given it due 
attention, and all else stands in its shadow ; or, 
perhaps to speak more correctly, as it is a vividly 
luminous thing, must be inspected by its light. It 
is the three-quarter length portrait of a young 
lady dressed in white, standing in the full glow 
of the midday sun of glorious June, in an open 
field, the summer sun pouring down on her, her 
spotless gown catching a thousand reflected lights 
— green from the neighboring trees, blue from 
the bright glad sky and the running brook hard 
by — so that the girl seems part and parcel of her 



living surroundings, and the whole composition 
eloquent of the open air, sunshine and the joy of 
life. She conveys the joyous sense of life, mo- 
tion, youth and gladness to the spectator; the 
warm atmosphere environs and caresses her ; she 
is an integral and essential part of the entire 
composition ; every touch and detail is a note 
the more in a great paean of strength, an out- 
burst of exultation in the beauty of things 
created. As a study merely of reflected light, it 
is a remarkable achievement ; the snowy dress 
catches a thousand brilliant hues thrown up and 
down and across by the pale blue stream, the 
deep blue sky, the living emerald of the grass 
and the trees. The figure is painted with marvel- 
lous breadth and dexterity, vigorously drawn, 
and with a palpable swiftness. The varied con- 
tours of the gracefully posed head and neck are 
indicated with surprising firmness and expres- 
sive certainty of line." 

After this success Troubetzkoy was wel- 
comed at all the most exclusive galleries in 
London, Messrs. Dowdeswells and the 
Obach galleries each had several exhibi- 
tions of his work alone, and later in con- 
junction with his brother's, Prince Paul 
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CATHLEEN. DAUGHTER OF LORD AND LADY SOUTHAMPTON 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy — Courtesy Obach's Gallery, London 
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Troubetzkoy's, bronzes. The critics con- 
tinued to find him interesting; the follow- 
ing notice from The Daily Telegraph is a 
fair example of the way they spoke of him : 

"If the present show at Messrs. Obach is not 
of the importance of those notable exhibitions of 
Rembrandt, which they are accustomed to hold, 
it is one that does no injury to the firm's reputa- 
tion. It is an exhibition of distinction and taste. In 
the Messrs. Obach's galleries there are now gath- 
ered together some painted portraits by Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoy and some bronzes by his 
brother, Prince Paul. Prince Pierre's talent we 
have often recognized. He is the author of 
one of the very best existing portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone — and that might have been here with 
advantage. * * * There are here all the ele- 
ments of fine portraiture — individual character, 
graceful pose, refinement, and effective treatment 
of light and shade. * * * Prince Pierre Troubetz- 
koy is making his mark with giant strides in the 
contemporary history of art. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no more powerful paintings are 
to been seen in London." 

These small exhibitions 
gave a severer test than larger 
ones would have done, as the 
men he exhibited with were 
not mediocre artists, but such 
men as Whistler with his 
"Lady Meux," Besnard, Len- 
bach, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, 
Cormon, Degas, Fantin-La- 
tour, Roll, Segantini, Uhde, 
Gervex, .Riaffaelli, Thaulow*, 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Sir 
John Millais, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Fields, etc. 

Troubetzkoy and Solomon 
J. Solomon painted each oth- 
er, the latter using Troubetz- 
koy as the important figure in 
his "Your Health," while 
Troubetzkoy painted Solomon 
on horseback riding in Rotten 
Row. Altogether these years 
in London seem to have been 
full to overflowing with suc- 
cess. 

Prince Troubetzkoy was 
fortunate in his subjects. MASTER KEITH MENZIES 

Everybody who lived at the By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 



time, or who has left any kind of name, 
seems to have been painted. In quick succes- 
sion he not only painted statesmen, eminent 
jurists and soldiers, but diplomats, artists, 
musicians, writers, actors and children. A 
few of these we are fortunate enough, 
through the courtesy of the Obach Gallery, 
London, to be able to reproduce in illus- 
tration of our text; others we have record 
of only through criticisms appearing in the 
press. A few of the following names are 
interesting for one reason or another : Lord 
Dufferin and Ava, as Warden of the Cinq 
Portes for the Townhall of Dover; Lady 
Gerard; Lady Cunard; Sir William Mac 
Cormac, the eminent surgeon; Sir William 
MacKinnon of the General Military staff; 
Lord Dormer; Lord Rossmore; Mr. Jus- 
tice (afterwards Sir John C.) Day; George 
Meredith, novelist and poet; Miss Pamela 





VISCOUNTESS OF CASTLEREAGH 
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Plowden (now Lady Litton) ; Cathleen, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Southampton ; 
Lady Grosvenor ; Lady Scarborough, 
daughter and child; Lady Eden with her 
three children; Viscountess of Castlereagh 
with her eldest son, then a child, resting 
against her shoulder; the Marchioness of 
Anglesy; Lady Eileen Elliot, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Minto; Countess of Buch- 
an ; Mrs. Menzies and her children, Mas- 
ter and Stewart Menzies ; Sir William Eden, 
Bart., Lady Eden and daughter at piano; 
and Lady Eden's daughter Marjorie as a 
child and later when married to Lord Brook 
as Lady Brook, who before her mar- 
riage, was also painted by Whistler, and 
the well-talked-about litigation and final de- 
struction of the Whistler por- 
trait followed. 

We have seen his portraits 
of most unpromising subjects 
— a young woman, dull al- 
most s t u p i d — which, under 
his hand preserved the like- 
ness, but possessed qualities 
of distinction quite his own. 
Something indefinite escapes 
from the artist's personality 
into every one of his creative 
works, just as a distinctive 
spirit individualizes every hu- 
man creature. In this way 
Troubetzkoy has put a portion 
of his spirit into every work 
that he has created; and it is 
this volatile essence in his 
work that escapes definition, 
but not recognition. It is what 
Zola meant when he wrote, 
Un coin de la nature vu a 
tr avers un temperament. The 
same person seen through a 
hundred different tempera- 
ments would give us a hun- 
dred different likenesses, the 
variations including all phases 
from caricature to poetical 
idealization. We find this „ „ rvrnmr . 

MR. JUSTICE 
Strongly brought Ollt in a Com- By Prince Pier 



parison of the works of Van Dyke, Velas- 
quez and Rembrandt. The court painters 
gave their own distinction and charm to 
their sitters ; while Rembrandt, painting 
practically at the same period, and in the 
same country with Van Dyke, turned his 
men and women from queens to peasants. 

To carry this idea of "seeing through a 
temperament" further, one needs but to 
think of the innumerable portraits which 
appear, year after year, all over the world, 
painted as seen through the temperament 
of the photographic painter. The mind of 
the photographic painter is affected by 
every detail of the surface that he tries to 
reproduce, generally without sufficient pow- 
er of selection. He paints what everyone 




(AFTERWARDS SIR JOHN) DAY 
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MR. BURNETT 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 



— Courtesy Obach's Gallery, London 



sees, while the poet painter's mind is affect- 
ed by a conception of the expressed details 
of the things which lie behind and which 
he brings out by selection, partly conscious 
and partly unconscious, of the details in- 
volved. The surface, if it is a portrait, be- 
comes almost the symbol of what lies be- 



hind. This is quite the same in the paint- 
ing of landscape where the photographic 
painter reproduces each tuft of grass and 
each leaf of the tree, while poet painters, 
like Corot, give intensity to the sky and the 
synthesis of ground and trees and water, 
which bring forth their poetic beauty. 
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The eye, if used photgraphically, sees 
and conveys the easily visible details, while 
the master painter uses it so as to paint the 
inner psychological character, unique to 
that individual. Thus in the portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, Prince Troubetzkoy felt 
the great thinker, accustomed to the rule of 
men, and he expresses this marvelously in 
the eyes. We have but to look with "see- 
ing eyes" into the eyes of the ordinary 
child to see the contrary of what he meant 
to express. There we will find that the 
eyes are not intellectually keen, that they 
are without the concentration of mind be- 
hind them, which accompanies the glance of 
experience, or the calmness and penetra- 
tion of wisdom. 

The photographic painter 
sees what every one sees ; 
while the master painter fre- 
quently sees and makes the 
public see what no one has 
ever seen before. For exam- 
ple, take Whistler. No one 
saw as he did ; then nearly 
every painter saw as Whistler 
did. With Monet it was the 
same. At first no one saw with 
his eyes ; later artists and the 
public alike began to see things 
in dots. Color laid on in 
streaks, in great sweeps, in 
patches, attracted the many. 
The theories of the juxtaposi- 
tion of color and the science 
of complementary colors en- 
grossed the attention of hun- 
dreds. 

In portraiture the true ar- 
tist's aim is to express the in- 
ward through the outward, as 
the final object. An an exam- 
ple of this, Troubetzkoy 's aim 
in the portrait of Justice Day, 
was to reproduce the tradi- 
tional character of the English 
barrister, coupled with that 
of a great jurist. He did not 



depend upon the robes of orifice to give this 
impression; but the man's own expression 
while reading a newspaper has all the ob- 
vious impartiality of the "judicial" mind. 

Quite different again is the portrait of 
Mrs. Rives — a noble figure drawn with 
lines few and bold, but restful in their 
broadness and assurance — gazing out fixed- 
ly at the spectator with a world of wonder 
and mystery in her eyes, with a suggestion 
of the presence of the unknowable, the in- 
finite. Here Troubetzkoy chose a veiled 
and solemn mode to convey an equally sol- 
emn impression ; to express the element of 
the august, the eternal. There is in it a 
wonderful poetry of melancholy, a strange 
dignity which only death is supposed to 
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SKETCH HON. W. E. GLADSTONE By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

Collection of the late Felix Ravaisson-Mollien, Conservateur du 

Musee des Antiques an Louvre, and Member of the Institute, Paris. 
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MRS. A. L. RIVES 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 



give to a face ; and yet it is not at all 
deathly. Troubetzkoy has here deliberately 
sacrificed brilliancy, vigorous differenti- 
ation and the impression of spontaneity, to 
the more complete attainment of the pathos 
and the suggestion of soul. 

It is difficult to coldlv discuss all the 



characteristics essential to the pictorial 
quality of a picture, as their name is legion. 
First of all, there should be a fully formed 
conception of the subject, even the most 
simple subject. A head, for example, 
offers problems of psychology, of tone 
value, of color value, and of design. Here 
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mere copying accomplishes little. The con- 
ception of the subject ought to be arrived 
at through the nobility of vision and intu- 
ition, which will lead every other element 
toward the ideal of the poet, simplicity and 
dignity. 

The essential character traits, the essen- 
tial color scheme, the essential lines, are 
reached by elimination of the non-essential. 
In Holbein's drawings, for instance, the 
essential line is so unerringly traced that it 
implies suggestively every less 
essential definition of form. 
It is so with color, every 
shade of which is contained 
or implied in the preconceived 
scheme as a harmonious 
whole. The question of grada- 
tion of color, shades and tones 
in portrait painting is more 
essential to the pictorial qual- 
ity than is generally recog- 
nized by the public. The prin- 
cipals are identical in portrait 
and landscape as to paint- 
ing intervening space, and 
whether attenuated or not, 
nothing is intrinsically en- 
dowed with a positive color, 
as the color depends upon the 
intervening space between the 
eye and the object. In the 
landscape with the distant 
mountains, this fact becomes 
evident. The verdure cover- 
ing the mountains appears 
blue to the eye because of the 
intervening space. In the 
same way a figure in a studio 
only three or four yards re- 
moved from the eye of the 
painter is affected in its color 
by that distance, and even by 
the lesser distance of a yard, 
which is supposed to exist be- 
tween it and the surface of 
the canvas. Of course in the 
latter case the visual apprecia- 

. ,. , [ F DAUGHTER 

tion of distance between sur- n v Prince pi 



face of canvas and figure requires a greater 
keenness and subtlety of perception than that 
necessary to study the mountains a mile or 
two away. Distance in both cases is translat- 
ed upon canvas by variations of color value. 
The variation of color value by which the 
landscape painter defines his foreground 
from his middle distance, is feduced for the 
portrait painter to the subtle variations that 
will define the various planes of a figure or 
face, in which every fraction of an inch 
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LORD ROSSMORE AS MASTER OF THE 
HARRIERS By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

must be taken into account and rendered 
with a greater precision than in the land- 
scape. The space between the eye and 
the subject painted plays an important 
part, not always realized by the layman 
who finds it a desirable quality for a land- 
scape to recede within its frame, but wishes 
to see the portrait "stand out" from the 
canvas, when the law which controls both 
is identical. 

The layman seldom realizes how far 
within the frame a portrait's head should 
be. It is first of all supposed that even if 



only the head is painted, there is a figure 
to which the head belongs and a ground 
upon which the figure stands. If seated, 
the distance of the head from the surface 
of the frame should be sufficient to allow 
for the plane of the body, the plane of the 
knees, that of the feet, and finally a few 
inches in front of the feet, the various 
planes of the body receding in various 
planes from the surface of the frame to 
the head. This can be more clearly under- 
stood bv the lavman if he will stand before 




MR. FRANK GREEN 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

— Courtesy Frederick Hollycr, Esq., London 
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a mirror at a distance of about twenty 
inches and then measure the size of his head 
as it appears on the surface of the mirror. 

The idea formulated by all the old mas- 
ters and put into words by Whistler, is, 
that an image should not stand out of its 
canvas, or frame, but should be within it, 
just as one's reflection is within the surface 
of the mirror. The portrait should be en- 
veloped in its own atmosphere, else at best 
there will be but an optical illusion. The 
optical illusion which pleases and even 
thrills the layman in a picture, is really a 
fallacy. At best it is only an optical illu- 
sion for the untrained eye; and then, even 
admitting- that the illusion is perfect, it 
should have no greater value 
than the object which it rep- 
resents — the value of a real 
apple, of a real tree, if the 
picture is of an apple, or of 
a tree. 

The real value of a picture 
resides in the conception, po- 
etical or psychological, or 
both, suggested as far as skill 
can do, and by suggestion is 
meant the m e t h o d which, 
when it has expressed all that 
it can, will still excite the 
imagination of the beholder 
instead of fixing a limit to it. 
It seems to me that certain 
schools which have developed 
methods such as color division 
in order to obtain luminosity 
— blinding luminosity if pos- 
sible — have fallen into the 
fallacy of preferring optical 
illusion to suggestion, and 
have renounced the most vital 
artistic quality, without after 
all securing even that which 
they were after. To my mind 
no pointillist or other follower 
of color division has given us 
the sensation of diffused 
morning or evening light such 
as Corot often suggested, not 
by taking it as his aim, but as 



a means of expressing his poetical thrill be- 
fore the beautiful mysteries of nature. 

Light, in itself, like any phase of life, 
may so attract that many will endeavor to 
catch and fix the fleeting effect that daz- 
zles our eyes (Sorolla), limiting their en- 
deavor to this or that transient and super- 
ficial phase of life; but the artistic expres- 
sion which would remain eternal, if the 
matter employed in expressing were eter- 
nal, is that which is not caused by the outer 
transient effect, but springs from a deeper 
source, from the soul of the artist ; and is 
elaborated by his mind so as to include a 
deeper and wider conception, and not ex- 
clusively this or that fleeting effect. It is 
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"THE LAUGHING GIRL" 
By Prince Pierre 1 \roubetzkoy 

the soul that furnishes the fire, the mind 
that elaborates it, and the vision that directs 
it. It is the same with the painter and the 
writer who find an outlet for what in their 
enthusiasm the soul has called forth. Meis- 
sonier, Sorolla, Vibert and Rico are affect- 
ed by the immediate outward effect of 
things. Corot, Millet, Turner, Franz Hals, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Rubens, 
all are affected by the inner meaning of 
which a human figure and a landscape are 
symbols, instead of ends in themselves. 

"Prince Troubetzkoy is an impressionist 
of an advanced and vigorous type, influ- 
enced by Claude Monet, by the Italian Se- 
gantini, and others; but not dominated by 
these influences, since he shows that he can 
look at nature for himself with the original- 
ity of vision of the born painter." In tech- 
nique there may be many painters of less 



than in the first rank, who immeasurably 
surpass him, but in his notation of form, his 
seizure of character, his construction and 
finish of line, his understanding of tone 
and view of color — he is unique. He is 
never at war between tradition and instinct 
for he is free of the former and follows the 
latter almost unerringly. 

The artist's part is not to limit himself 
to any set of rules or work out a fixed con- 
ception. He must see deeper, realize with 
a greater intensity, and create, if possible, 
with more liberty than any set of rules 
knowingly followed would permit. Yet un- 
consciously he must conform to them, add- 
ing a personal accent and a variety of style. 

He is not an artist who employs a set 
or stereotyped method in his work; for in- 
stead of grinding out portrait after por- 




LADY BROOK — Courtesy Sir William Eden, Bart 
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MARJORIE EDEN (NOW LADY BROOK) 
By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

— Courtesy Sir William Eden, Bart 

trait, following the identical routine by 
which each portrait is made, a correct and 
not particularly interesting effigy, he 
should find new problems in each subjects — 
problems of psychology, of color and line. 
The artist who approaches his work in this 
spirit must procure an endless variety of 
results. This is Prince Troubetzkoy's way, 
and helps to account for his success in ut- 
terly different characterizations. How else 
could he have successfully painted Mr. 
Gladstone — the face with its pale serenity 
and magnetic gray eyes, commanding and 
irresistible. Or the portrait of Lord Dor- 
mer, a straightforward and honest present- 
ment of an easy-going, contented, English 
gentleman, dressed in red-brown rough 
tweeds, seated hatless in the open, and 



caressing a weird collie. Or that of Mr. 
Burnett, showing the astute man of the 
world, with the repose which accompanies 
reverie and introspection; a work full of 
reticence, a reticence which is not the re- 
serve of impotence, but the reserve of 
power. 

How different from these is the portrait 
of "Majorie," the daughter of Lord Eden. 
Note the seizure of the momentary balance 
of values that makes the beauty of the 
illumination in this portrait. Here is a 
little simple English child clad in dim blue 
frock, a face with clear violet eyes, set wide 
apart under delicately arched brows, free 
from affectation or tricks of expression. 
The whole is bathed in a tempered white 
light of the conservatory, caused by being 




ANTHONY EDEN 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

— Courtesy Sir William Eden, Bart 
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"ROSES" — Courtesy Obach's Gallery, London MRS. WEIL 
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LADY EILEEN ELLIOT — 

DAUGHTER OF LORD AND LADY MINTO 

By Prince Pierre Tronbetzkoy 



COUNTESS OF BUG HAN 
By Prince Pierre Tronbetzkoy 
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SIGNOR HOLMAN—'CELLOIST 
By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 

seen in light passed through the painted or 
whitened glass, the flesh beautiful in its 
fresh color, for she is one of the most sim- 
ple, blithesome and gay young maidens that 
a painters brush has ever rendered. An 
entirely different problem is the portrait of 
Viscountess of Castlereagh — black browed, 
black haired, black eyed, straight as a pop- 
lar, beautiful as a dream; a human being 
breathing on the canvas, a soul and body 
full of happiness and beauty, the spirit of 
youth, the feeling of life — violent life at its 
fullest. 

His women run the whole gamut of moods 
from the stately repose of Mrs. Burnett to 
the vivid movement of Viscountess of 
Castlereagh. He observes women with sym- 
pathy. Their story is a book whose every 
page he has read. He paints as an artist 
who has beautiful visions of them, as a 



man who has studied their every emotion, 
and paints them from the heart. This sym- 
pathetic understanding is a wonderfully for- 
tunate quality for a portrait painter to pos- 
sess. This and a psychological knowledge 
linked with intuition, that may often be 
reckoned as "second sight," gives him al- 
most the ability to read the thoughts of 
his sitter and gauge the depths of his or 
her subtlety. It is this psychological knowl- 
edge that enables him to show on a face the 




MRS. BENJAMIN GAINNESS 
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SKETCH GEORGE MEREDITH 
By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 
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LORD DORMER By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 




MRS. BURNETT —Courtesy Obach's Gallery SOLOMON J. SOLOMON ON HORSEBACK 

By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 
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expression of the harmony of the 
spirit within. Prince Troubetz- 
koy's interest in psychology is so 
intense that it leads him now and 
then to turn to literature, just as if 
portraiture offered an insufficient 
outlet to this side of his nature, 
and he was forced to express him- 
self more completely by other 
means. "The Passer-by," one of 
his books published by Doubleday 
& Co. in New York and Grant 
Richards in London, deals with a 
New York society woman and 
brings about a farcical tragedy. 
Here the author's interest in psy- 
chology leads him to the over-an- 
alyzing of his characters; but he 
seems justified in doing it since he 
persuades the reader that a wom- 
an's wrong ideal of a man is cor- 
rected by his turning up suddenly 
with a beard after she had been 
accustomed to seeing him without 
wearing one. 

In this writing of plays and 
books Prince Troubetzkoy makes 
use o f h i s passionate love of 
searching analysis as an adjunct to 
the expression of the pictorial since 
both have the common ground. It 
is the possession of this quality which nec- 
essarily prevents him from becoming, either 
by temperament or by instinct, a deliberate 
imitator of any of the popular and rightly 
appreciated portrait painters, ancient or 
modern. He is not one of the many here and 
in England who have imitated superficially 
Sargent, until to the casual observer they 
"out-Sargent" Sargent himself. These imi- 
tations often possess the same sweeping 
brush stroke, but their work is without 




MARIE DORO 



By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 



depth and they simply belong to the "school 
of echoes." This is true also, as we must 
all admit, of the charming imitations of 
color by Whistler. But here again those 
who enrolled themselves in the "school of 
echoes" have only succeeded in pleasing the 
eye with more or less delicate and some- 
times veiled harmonies, studies in white, 
in gray, in brown, in black, and in flesh 
tints, altogether too thin, too flat, too poor. 

[Continued in February issue:] 
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SKETCH BESSIE ABBOTT 
By Prince Pierre Troubetskoy 



